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BEFORE AND AFTER PICTURES SHOW THE ACTUAL CHANGE IN LIVING CONDITIONS FOR OCCUPANTS OF THIS PRIVATELY 
FINANCED PROJECT FOR NEGROES. NOTE: TREE AND SHRUBBERY PLANTING HAS SINCE BEEN ADDED. 
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he housing of negro citizens in decent, sanitary only living accommodations that can be found for a 
ollings¥in a pleasing environment is one of the many colored family are in broken-down tenements or shacks, 
ous problems facing our cities. and in filthy, squalid surroundings. Conditions 
1 a large percentage of the metropolitan areas, the which breed disease, (Continued on Page Three) 
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Statement Before Taft Committee 


The Urban Land Institute went before the Taft subcommittee on postwar 
housing and urban redevelopment on January 12 with “grass roots” information. 
The committee had listened for several days to lengthy, chart-ridden testi- 
mony of current operations and future projections by government housing 
officials. Observers noted a quickened interest by the committee as Seward H. 
Mott, spokesman for the Institute, relayed from localities themselves the factual 
opinions of those responsible for the actual postwar construction of homes and 
the development of land. 

The weight of the Opinion Surveys already completed in ten cities, coming 
from leading builders, land-developers, mortgage bankers, real estate brokers, 
members of planning and housing commissions and local FHA representatives 
had particular value before this key committee. Its value was further manifest, 
as Mr. Mott told the senators, because the local discussions were not held to 
prove any theory or support any program but represented the frank and un- 
biased opinions of the local leaders as given at closed meetings. 

The Institute’s spokesman summarized his general recommendations, quali- 
fying them as the “mosi frequent answers” in the local surveys, for Federal 
government assistance to private enterprise after the war as follows: elimina- 
tion or more careful control of public housing; greater authority for local and 
regional FHA offices; establishment of a research laboratory to promote better 
housing, test building materials and assist with building codes, preferably as a 
branch of the Bureau of Standards; passage of urban redevelopment legislation 
to stimulate maximum construction in the early post-war years; elimination of 
unnecessary agencies with FHA strengthened perhaps as a separate agency; elim- 
ination of rent and other Federal controls as soon as war needs permit. 

Other findings presented on a two-year post war basis included: 

Estimated percentage of single family homes to be constructed: 23 per cent 
in low cost group ($3,000 to $4,500 in South and West; $4,000 to $6,000 in North- 
ern areas); 67 per cent in medium cost group ($5,000 to $9,000 in South and 
West; $6,500 to $10,000 in Northern areas); 10 per cent in high cost group (over 
$10,000). Small percentage in low-cost range was attributed to the war-arrested 
demand for homes costing more than $6,000 and the expected large number of 
vacancies in Title VI housing as in-migrant war workers leave. 

Estimates are that 90 per cent of dwelling units built will be sold and 10 
per cent rented on the basis of threatened continuation of rent control. 

Estimates vary in the different cities from 10 per cent to 30 per cent on the 
extent to which lowest-income families could be housed in remodeled existing 
dwellings. Builder interest reported in every city in Negro housing. 

Estimates are that 75 per cent of housing will be built on new undeveloped 
acreage, with exception of three cities having surplus of well-located improved 
lots. No indication of inflated land values or return to speculative lot sales, 
largely because of FHA methods and appraisals and local regulations requiring 
improvements to be made by developers. Need shown for some cities to bear part 
of street and utility improvement costs to facilitate well-located low cost home 
building on adequately-sized lots. 

Stimulation of complete neighborhoods for low-cost homes, similar to those 
for high-cost developments, needed. 

No evidence of residential developments being planned with use of airplanes 
in mind for commuting. Almost unanimous concern over real estate tax load and 
strong support of legislation to allow depreciation on owner-occupied homes in 
income tax. 

Control of building and land use for areas outside the city limits is still to be 
effected in most states by enabling legislation. Most cities still lack comprehen- 
sive master plans. 

Urban redevelopment iegislation is popular with opinion divided on financ- 
ing. Medium-sized cities have been best able to go ahead with local financing. 
Others believe Federal assistance is needed and obligated, at least to the extent 
of pump-priming. 

Mr. Mott also recommended to the committee that urban redevelopment 
legislation should not be a housing bill but should be aimed at securing the 
highest and best use for the land. The redevelopment authority should not be 
the local Public Housing Commission but a well balanced group working in 
the interest of the entire community in close collaboration with the planning 
commission, and functioning as an arm of the local government. Every oppor- 
tunity must be given private enterprise to participate in redevelopment construc- 
tion. 
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MONEY FOR PLANNING 


Federal Works Agency expects Con- 
gress to appropriate soon up to $125 
million for advances to state and local 
governments to finance the planning of 
non-Federal public works, as author- 
ized by the War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion Act. Such advances would 
ke repaid when actual construction of 
a project begins. 

Basis of allocation would be 90 per 
cent according to state population and 
10 per cent according to the discretion 
of FWA, with FWA approving specific 
projects rather than making blanket 
allocations. Projects would be required 
to conform to overall state, local or re- 
gional plans. Congress would not be 
committed to appropriate funds for 
eny of the projects so planned. 

Some observers have warned that 
iocal governments should base their 
planning on their own fiscal capacity 
rather than on hopes for federal aid in 
construction. Communities with ade- 
quate funds for drawing up plans 
would have .nothing to gain under the 
plan for advances but more than half 
of state and local governments are not 
empowered to issue bonds for planning 
costs, according to FWA. 

The president’s request for an ap- 
propriation for local planning purposes 
was rejected “without prejudice” by 
the House when it was considered un- 
der the deficiency bill at the last ses- 
sion last year. According to the Act, 
the allocations would be granted for 
the cost of drawings, engineering and 
economic investigations and_ studies, 
surveys and other preliminaries to con- 
struction. 
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Clinton Park Housing Project 
(Continued from Page One) 


juvenile delinquency and serious social 
unrest. This situation is particularly 
difficult for educated negroes who are 
fully conscious of the ill effect of en- 
vironment on a growing family. 

That private enterprise as well as 
city planners and public housing of- 
ficials are conscious of this problem is 
evidenced by the action taken by the 
Directors of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards in urging their 
rnaembers to face this problem and by 
several excellent Negro housing proj- 
ects that have been constructed by pri- 
vate builders in various parts of the 
country. 


Garden type apartment projects for 
colored have already been completed 
in the District of Columbia, Baltimore, 
Chicago, and a project of 500 single 
family homes was completed in Hous- 
ton, Texas, in 1942, and has since been 
in most successful operation. 


The before and after photographs of 
the Houston project which are shown 
in this issue of URBAN LAND illustrate 
graphically the need for better Negro 
housing and the steps taken by a pri- 
vate builder to meet this need. 

Clinton Park was financed under the 
FHA program and was developed with 
the assistance of the local FHA office 
and Land Planning technicians. It was 
planned as a self-contained community 
and is now operating as such. It is 
convenient to employment, schools and 
churches. Playgrounds, a park and 
even an area for a nine hole golf course 
of its own and a community shopping 
center are all included. The entire 
project from the first sketch to the last 
occupied house was completed within 
a year. Practically all of the men liv- 
ing in Clinton Park are employed in 
nearby industries, most of them in the 
shipbuilding yards. 


The tract occupies 206 acres located 
11 miles East of Houston’s metro- 
politan center. The master plan was 
developed so as to divert fast through 
traffic and yet permit easy communica- 
tion within the project. Certain unde- 
sirable adjacent land uses are screened 
out and homes facing the main 
thoroughfare protected by a planting 
panel and serviced by a _ secondary 
road. 


An excellent location was reserved 
for the store group and provision made 
to properly screen such commercial 
areas from the residential center. 

All pavements are of concrete, 24 
feet wide, with shallow grass gutters to 
handle storm water. A central com- 
munity sewage disposal system was 
built and is maintained by the manage- 
ment for a small fee. Public water 
Mains were already available. 
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SHOPPING CENTER HAs Goop LOCATION AND IS SCREENED FROM RESIDENTIAL 


AREA. 


HoMES FaAcING MAIN THOROUGHFARE ARE SCREENED FROM IT BY A 
PLANTING PANEL AND SERVICED BY A SECONDARY ROAD. 


ParK AREA WILL 


Have SMALL GOLF COURSE AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 





A fifty acre park was set aside and 
this area will accommodate the small 
golf course and a ten acre site for a 
Junior High School. The individual 
lots average 55 by 120 feet in size. 


In constructing the houses_ the 
sponsors, C. E. King & Associates, used 
the most modern mass production as- 
sembly line procedure and the homes 
were completed, ready for occupancy 
in groups of 25 to 50 at a time, and 
were occupied as rapidly as they were 
finished. Price of the houses, complete 
with lots, ranged from $2435 to $3025 
with FHA mortgages from $2150 to 
$2650. The average lot value was $450. 
Although the houses were offered 
either for rent or for sale, six out of 
nine families are buying their homes, 
for the most part on the basis of con- 
tract for deed. The contract calls for 
minimum down payment of $12.50 and 
a monthly payment above other 
charges which will accumulate within 
five years the 10 per cent equity re- 
quired for an FHA insured mortgage. 
Even including the equity payment the 
monthly charges are as small or smaller 
than most of the families formerly paid 
for rent. 


A few examples will be of interest: 
House A—Sales price, $2750 complete. 
The family is now paying $20.62 a 
month for payment on the principal. 
interest, taxes, insurance and accum- 
ulation of the necessary 10 per cent 
equity. Before moving to Clinton Park 
this family had been paying $5.75 a 
week for rent alone. House B—Sales 
price, $2650 with over-all monthly pay- 
ments of $19.37. The family previously 
paid $20.00 a month for rent alone. 
House C—Sales price $2435. Present 
overall monthly $18.53. 


payments, 


Family previously paid $5 a week for 
rent alone. 


In constructing the houses seven 
basic designs and elevations with re- 
versible plans were used, allowing 
considerable variation in the appear- 
ance of the individual homes. The av- 
erage house has two bedrooms, living 
room, kitchen, bath, side porch and 
attached garage, with trees and lawns 
included. 


Civic groups have been formed and 
individual pride of home ownership 
is manifest in the amount of work be- 
ing done in planting gardens, shrub- 
bery and otherwise beautifying the 
properties. Police and fire protection 
and garbage collection are provided 
and in the local shopping centers may 
be found food and drug stores, a mo- 
tion picture theatre, cleaning and press- 
ing establishments, beauty parlor and 
barber shop, all operated by negro em- 
ployees. 


Clinton Park is a splendid example 
of the private builder’s answer to the 
housing of the negroes and could well 
be used as a model for housing any low 
income group. It warrants careful 
study by builders, city planners and all 
interested in providing decent, attrac- 
tive dwellings in a good environment 
for the segment of our population 
whose monthly income is under $125. 

S.H.M. 

Note: Mr. Newton Farr, a Trustee 
of the Urban Land Institute and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Negro Hous- 
ing of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, is constructing a most 
interesting housing project for negroes 
in Chicago. We hope to publish photo- 
graphs, plans, and full details of this 
during the next few months. 


Now in Print 


Second Annual Report of The City Planning 
Board, Toronto. (Toronto, Canada, 1944) 


31 pages, 7 maps, 3 illustrations. 


- Toronto’s City Planning Board in its 
second annual report presents a master 
plan for the requirements of the 
Toronto metropolitan area over the 
next 30 years. Among the proposals to 
provide for an estimated increase in 
population from 900,000 to approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 are (1) a 
broad belt of agricultural land beyond 
and contiguous to the boundaries of the 
metropolitan area, (2) metropolitan 
zoning, (3) a system of limited-access, 
high-speed superhighways of the dual 
type, (4) a rapid transit system in the 
congested urban areas, (5) a system of 
internal major highways as major traf- 
fic arteries, (6) an inner greenbelt link- 
ing many blocks of park and unde- 
veloped lands and following generally 
the valleys and ravines, (7) the desig- 
nation of blighted residential areas in 
the heart of the city for demolition, 
replanning and redevelopment, (8) the 
acquisition and use of suitable vacant 
lands in the downtown area for munic- 
ipally owned or controlled off-street 
parking facilities and for public squares 
and small parks and (9) the enactment 
cf legislation to implement the execu- 
tion of the master plan. 

Toronto’s master plan has been con- 
ceived as a flexible instrument, de- 
signed to control and direct natural 
growth and development rather than 
to restrict or prevent it. Recommend- 
ing adoption of the master plan for 
Toronto, the Board states that “it is 
satisfied that provided the Plan is ap- 
proved . .. and wise counsel prevails in 
guiding its progress, less money will be 
spent and less taxes will be paid over 
the thirty year period contemplated, 
than if each of the thirteen municipali- 
ties within the Metropolitan Area con- 
tinues to go its separate way.” 


Report of the City Planning Commission, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1943. 28 pages. 

The report on the twenty-third year 
of Pittsburg’s Department of City 
Planning includes a description of its 
1943 work on a long-term public con- 
struction program and capital budget, 
on the tabulating and plotting of 1940 
U. S. Census information for planning 
purposes and on the initiation of a first 
layout of the most natural district-by- 
district pattern of the entire city area. 
The district layout will subdivide the 
city into areas “suitable to be accepted 
as units and to be planned in detail 
accordingly; and the whole city area, 
patterned in this fashion, to become 
the groundwork .. . into which with 
mutual adjustment individual devel- 
opment projects—public work or pri- 
vate projects—can be adjusted pro- 
gressively and be made to fit.” 


CITIES ON THE MARCH 


Postwar Planning Committees of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards are active in city planning and 
are cooperating with their plan com- 
missions in setting up programs for the 
postwar period. 

San Antonio, Texas, 
local initiative. The program of its 
planning board, including necessary 
contracts for preliminary engineering 
and architectural studies, is being 
financed entirely through donations. 
Business houses and citizens have con- 
tributed $100,000 to the board, without 
any stipulations and purely in the pub- 
lic interest of developing a compre- 
hensive postwar program for San An- 
tonio. A few of the projects already 
being programmed are sanitary sewers, 
collection and disposal; drainage and 
storm sewers; airport administration 
building and runway extension; garb- 
age disposal; Coliseum; river beauti- 
fication; and parks and swimming 
pools. Studies are being made of the 
financial condition of the city, county 
and other political units preparatory to 
developing a complete program. 

Port Huron, Michigan, reports its 
zoning ordinance and building code has 
been revised. The National Fire Un- 
derwriters standard code was employed 
with one of its representatives assist- 
ing. A survey of the Negro district is 
in process and recommendations will be 
made for improvement of the present 
neighborhood and a logical extension 
of the district for postwar Negro hous- 
ing. Studies of the blighted close-in 
residential districts are also under way 
and action already begun to eliminate 
the worst conditions. A number of 
business leaders have formed a founda- 
tion which will receive donations to be 
used for various projects such as a new 
auditorium, new high school stadium, 
and similar needs. 

The City Planning Commission of 
Long Beach, California, recently sub- 
mitted detailed plans for a number of 
bridges, streets, storm drains, parks, 
harbor, and various other city plans 
totaling $56 million of which approxi- 
mately one-half will be provided 
through city appropriations and two 
bond issues recently voted by the 
people. These plans were submitted to 
the State of California, Interim Com- 
mittee of Reemployment and Rehabili- 
tation, which complimented Long 
Beach on its progress. The State of 
California has appropriated some $200 
million for post-war plans and acquisi- 
tion of properties to be distributed on 
a matching basis with counties and 
cities of California. 


reports strong 


INSTITUTE REPRESENTED 
The Kansas City, Mo., Real Estate 
Board heard Seward H. Mott speak 


Friday, January 
Cities.” 


19, on “Tomorrow’s 


POSTWAR MODEL TOWN 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Northwest Research Bureau 
and the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment want to find out if it is pos- 
sible to coordinate private enterprise 
with essential public works in a long 
range maximum employment program. 
They have selected Slayton, Minn., for 
the experiment. 

Slayton will have the guidance of 
city and business planning experts. A 
survey is being completed of the de- 
mand for goods and go of the 
community and of its finaricial re- 
sources. Part of the program will be 
the modernization of business houses, 
housing improvements, new public 
buildings, better water and sewerage 
systems and park facilities. 


LOCAL PUSH 


Progress of Indianapolis’ downtown 
district was “unquestionably the most 
important and most significant local 
community development in 1944,” ac- 
cording to the Downtown Committee 
of the Indianapolis Real Estate Board. 
Chairman of the committee is L. H. 
Lewis. 

The group has followed an alert pro- 
gram, keeping consistent check on all 
factors affecting the business district. 
Its work has centered around creation 
and promotion of an active market in 
downtown real estate; promoting a bet- 
ter atmosphere and_ counteracting 
fropaganda tending to destroy con- 
fidence in the future of downtown 
areas; working on parking and traffic 
snarls; exposing inequitable taxation 
on downtown real estate; working to- 
ward elimination of smoke, dirt and 
other destructive influences; conduct- 
ing numerous surveys, including one 
showing 169 vacant parcels in the mile 
square area; cooperation on City Plan 
Commission’s postwar policy and vigil- 
ance on behalf of private enterprise as 
opposed to government control. 

“Although we have pursued our task 
in diligent fashion, we have barely 
scratched the surface,” the committee 
reported. “This program should be 
pushed vigorously and none is in a 
better position to do that than a com- 
mittee of this type.” 


Your Attention, Please: ~- 

We want to make Urban Land 
a clearing-house not only for 
news of city planning and post- 
war planning programs, but also 
for news of the planning activi- 
ties of our members. So, let us 
know what you are doing and 
send in any reports or pamphlets 
that you think will be of interest. 
We would like to make brief men- 
tion in each issue of such activi- 
ties. 


Address: Editor, Urban Land. 
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